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ing to several methods. We agree with the author that the process of Vernenil, 
of plugging the posterior nares, would in most cases be “ likely to impede 
rather than facilitate the operation.” The success of Dr. Thudichum in the 
use of the galvuno-cautery is worthy of note. 

Section X. is upon Injuries of the Nose, comprising contusions, fractures, 
and dislocations, and injuries with the lodgment of foreign bodies. Under the 
treatment of fractures, our author recommends the use of Mr. Adams’s ivory 
plugs in those cases where it is difficult to retain the nasal bones in position. 
The subject of the following section is Malformations. Distortions, and Mutila¬ 
tions of the Nose, and Rhinoplastic Operations. Under the first of these heads 
the author gives in detail Mr. Adams’s method of forcibly straightening the 
nose, and holding it in place by plugs, or by a screw-compressor, or by the 
** nose-fracture truss,” which latter is an adjustable truss-pud. with its bearing 
upon the nasal bone, and attached to a band passing round the forehead. Va¬ 
rious mechanical devices for remedying mutilations are referred to, and special 
and deserved credit is given here, as in several other parts of the volume, to 
our countryman, Dr. Garretson, and his work on Oral Diseases and Surgery. 
The history of Rhinoplasty is given in a succinct manner, and particular atten¬ 
tion is bestowed on the operations of Mr. John Wood, and Mr. Francis Mason, 
as well as that of their distinguished predecessor Dieffenbuch. We regret that 
our author, who is usually so alert to all that has been published, should have 
overlooked the valuable record of cases by Dr. Buck. But after all that may 
be said and done, we cannot help thinking that the future of handsome noses, 
in so Tar as they are the work of art, lays rather with the mechanician than 
with the surgeon. 

The remaining portion of the work is upon Functional Derangements, Intra¬ 
cranial Complications, and the Function of Smell in its relation to Hygiene. 
The term anosmia is introduced as indicative of the loss of smell, and the 
danger is pointed out which “ annsmic individuals" run, from being secretly 
poisoned by the emanations from their own sewers 1 

At the close of the volume there is, as we have oaid, a closely printed appen¬ 
dix of seventy-five pages, containing reports of eighty cases illustrative of the 
text; and we repeat that many of these are of great value and interest. A 
carefully prepared and minute index is added, and, without such an index, we 
claim that no book is complete. 

We have thus cursorily noticed the work of Dr. Watson, and we are sure 
that the voice of the profession will be nttered in no uncertain tones of praise 
and satisfaction at his production. It stands by itself, the leading monograph 
upon this subject. Nowhere can the practitioner turn to find, more com¬ 
pletely under his eye, all that the field embraces. We have only to add that 
the letter-press is clear and handsome, and only a few typographical errors 
have eluded the proof-reader. The plates are well done, but the wood-cuts*are 
certainly far inferior to their surroundings. E. T. 0. 


Art. XLIV. — Illustrations in Clinical Surgery. By Jonathan Hotchtnso.v, 
F.R.C.S., etc. Fasciculus III. Folio, pp. 45-62. Philadelphia: Lindsay «k 
Blakiston, 1876. 

This fasciculus of Mr. Hutchinson’s work follows its predecessors with com¬ 
mendable promptness. A careful inspection shows that it contains cases of 
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interest, although the plates are hardly as likely to attract attention as those 
contained in the first two numbers. 

The first picture is an uncoloured lithograph, showing the appearance of a 
bony node of the arm, caused by inherited syphilis, and the history of the case 
is recorded in evidence of the accuracy of the diagnosis. 

The next plate, or No. X. of the series, is a representation of cbeiro-pom- 
pholyx, dependent upon disturbed nervous action, which appeared to have its 
origin in indigestion. While using the term pompholyx Mr. Hutchinson does 
not regard the case depicted, as in any way allied to true pemphigus. 

In the letter press explanatory of plate No. XI., it is assumed, and to us it 
appears like only assumption, that the diseased teeth represented, owed their 
depraved condition to the use of mercury during infancy. Our experience has 
taught as that children are very rarely salivated, and we do not think Mr. 
Hutchinson makes out a clear case. The plate is, however, valuable, as 
showing the difference between the notched teeth of inherited syphilis, and 
teeth in which the enamel is diseased from other causes. 

Plate XII. shows the post-mortem appearances of cases of chronic rheu¬ 
matic arthritis. It is but rarely that the surgeon has an opportunity of 
examining the small joints which are most commonly affected by this disorder. 
The appearances represented are peculiar and possess value, although they do 
not aid in clearing up a doubtful diagnosis as so many of these illustrations do. 

From the rapidity with which the numbers of this work follow each other, 
we should suppose that the publishers of them were meeting with the success 
which their enterprise deserves. As in the former parts, the execution is unex¬ 
ceptionable, and we anticipate a large demand for the work. S. A. 


Art. XLV. — Inhalation tn the Treatment of Disease; its Therapeutics and 
Practice. A Treatise on the Inhalation of Oases, Vapours, Fumes, Com¬ 
pressed and Rarefied Air, Nebulized Fluids, and Powders. By J. Solis 
Cohk.v. M.D., Lecturer on Laryngoscopy and Diseases of Throat and Chest, 
in Jefferson Medical College. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo. 
pp. 392. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blnkiston. 1876. 

W hat strikes one particularly in each of the many contributions made by Dr. 
Cohen to the medical literature of the branch of study in which he has become 
so well known, is the candid spirit and thoroughness with which his investiga¬ 
tions have been conducted. Of this we are cognizant already by the perusal 
of, and frequent reference to, his work on Diseases of the Throat; bis exhaus¬ 
tive treatise on Croup, in its relations to Tracheotomy, and mouy scattered 
articles from his pen. In the first edition of his book on Inhalation, its Thera¬ 
peutics and Practice, these qualities are no less conspicuous than in his other 
works. Hitherto there has been an objection, however, to his publications. 
They usually lack order. And this is especially true of his descriptions of dis¬ 
ease. 

Complete as they may be, more method is at times desirable. In the perusal 
of his voluminous treatise upon Throat Affections, this deficiency is apparent 
even to the casual reader. Much of personal experience, and numerous col¬ 
lated facts are there recorded; but both are badly co-ordinated, and under one 
heading we are apt to find passages, which properly belong under another. We 
are glad to note that this short-coming is to a considerable degree remedied 



